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South Jersey Authority 


to draft master plan 

The newly created South Jersey 
Transportation Authority (SJTA) is 
soliciting proposals for the develop- 
ment of an airport master plan for 
Atlantic City. 

The recent legislation that created 
the authority gave it the responsibil- 
ity for planning and coordinating 
the transportation system for the 
entire region. This includes the 
purchase and expansion of the 
Atlantic City Airport which will 
play a key role in the transportation 
infrastructure of the future. 

The proposed $35 million 
terminal expansion is part of 
Governor Jim Florio’s proposed 
$220 million Economic Recovery 
Fund which awaits approval by the 
legislature. 

Five new gates, new passenger 
loading bridges, apron and parking 
improvements are among the 
proposed improvements. 


Study begins 

The Department's Office of 
Aviation has begun an economic 
study in conjunction with the 
Rutgers Center for Urban Policy 
Research. 

The NJDOT is using the study, 
to be completed in mid-1993, to 
provide an up-to-date, economic 
model with actual data from New 
Jersey aviation. It will provide a 
sound base for planning the use of 
limited state funds. © 
__ If you are asked by your airport 
manager, flying club representa- 
tive, or some other means to 
participate in a questionnaire, you 
may very well be contributing to 


ba effort. 


- Your input and responses as 
aviation users will be used to show 
the economic needs and value of 
the airports in your community. 
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Airports are 'Good Neighbors’ 


The NJDOT Office of Aviation has 
initiated a three-phase Airports Are 
Good Neighbors program to improve 
relations between the state’s general 
aviation airports and their neighbors. 

The program includes: 

° a good neighbor program 
for pilots, 

° an airport awareness 
program for the community, 

e discussions between the 
airport users and neighbors. 

The Good Neighbor program for 
pilots is designed to make them aware 
of noise sensitive areas around the 
airport. 

Seminars will offer tips on how best 
to avoid noise-sensitive areas. 

Signs describing noise abatement 
procedures will be installed at the 
state’s public use airports. 

Communities will be informed about 
the airport and its benefits through open 
houses, school tours, youth group visits 
and special airport events. Look for 
details in the local media. 

$2 bills, symbolic of the economic 
benefits of airports to their host 
communities, will be distributed in 
change during Aviation Awareness 
week in May. The entire aviation 
community will be encouraged to use 


$2 bills during that week as evidence 
of their buying power in the community. 

Suzie Nagle, President of the New 
Jersey Association of Airport Owners 
and Operators, a group which is co- 
sponsoring the project, is asking its 
membership for help in this program. 

"When store owners look in their 
cash drawers at the end of the day 
and see handfuls of $2 bills, we will 
have proven that aviation very 
positively affects the local 
economy," she said. 

“Airport-community discussions 
will be the most difficult to get started,” 
said Emmett O’ Hare, Director of 
Aviation. 

“Each group has negative precon- 
ceptions about the other. We have to 
erase the misconceptions on both 
sides, and work toward good will, 
good communications and better 
understanding of the issues and 
common goals,” he said. 

“T am confident that our airport 
operators and pilots will support our 
efforts to be better neighbors,” 
O’Hare said. “I am also hopeful that 
the communities throughout the state 
will be responsive and willing to 
work with us to make our airports 
good neighbors.” 


5 The $2 message 

“/ The $2 bill was chosen to drive home the 
economic benefit of public use airports to their | 
communities. Airport supporters are encouraged OM 


to use the unusual denomination in business 
3, transactions at or near public use airports May 
Er 16- 22, UE Si ty eer 


Director's Message 


Airports are 
good business 


We need you to spend $2 bills 
during Aviation Awareness Week May 
16-22. Get them ee 
from your local ' 
bank and spend 
them when you are 
shopping near the 
airport. 

Help show the 
community that 
aviation is benefi- ) 
cial to them. ’ 

Aviation in New nate 
Jersey is at a critical juncture. We 
can either move forward and improve 
our aviation system to meet the 
challenges of the next century, or we 
can sit back and watch aviation 
quickly deteriorate to an ineffective, 
disorganized group of individuals, 
each looking out only for himself. 

As the state’s Director of Aviation, 
I have chosen the former. I hope you 
join me. Together, we can improve 
our aviation system. 

Our first efforts must focus on 
community relations. Our neighbors 
don’t realize the economic importance 
of aviation to our communities. To 
them, we are all recreational pilots 
who offer nothing to the community. 

You have an opportunity to change 
that opinion. Our $2 bill program is 
an easy way to demonstrate the impact 
we have in our aviation neighbor- 
hoods. Get the $2 bills and use them 
to show the airport’s business neigh- 
bors that aviation generates money for 
their businesses. 

During Aviation Awareness Week, 
when a shopkeeper empties his cash 
drawer and counts a number of $2 
bills, he will become very aware of 
aviation’s positive impact on his 
business. This won’t happen, how- 
ever, without your help. Please 
support our program and spend those 
$2 bills. —Emmett O'Hare 
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Alrport safety grants for year ending March 1992 
The following airport projects have been approved for state safety funds: 


Airport Federal State Local Project 
Alexandria 0 65,129 586,164 Airport rehabilitation 


Cape May Co. 360,178 20,010 20,010 Realignment of taxiway 
Essex Co. 612,221 34,012 34,012 Air Easements, Mark-light 


Essex Co. —_ 1,800,000 100,000 100,000 Property purchase 


Essex Co. 119,956 6,664 6,664 Design apron/taxilane 


Essex Co. 2,205,919 122,551 122,551 Construct apron/taxilane 


Essex Co. 219,132 12,174 12,174 Construct apron 


Flying ““W" 0 SL/T/3) 0 Engineering/ design 
Greenwood Lake 0 47,795 0 Engineering/design 


Lakewood 0 53,220 0 Engineering/design 


Linden 80,910 4,495 4,495 Master plan update 


Marlboro 0 118,620 13,180 Runway rehabilitation 


MercerCo. 542,952 30,164 30,164 Construct taxiway 


MercerCo. 423,270 23.01) $a Ved be) Install signage, lighting 


Millville 452,004 Zor. 25012 R/W 10/28 rehab. 


Morristown 524,048 29,113 29,113 Rehabilitation/design 


Morristown 1,328,276 73,793 73,794 Rehabilitation, runway 


Oldbridge 0 522,949 58,105 R/W & T/W rehab. 
Oldmans 0 99,966 0 Apron, drainage 


Red Lion 0 201,316 22,368 Runway widening 


RJ Miller 685,895 38,106 38,106 Signs, obstruction removal 


S. Jersey Reg. 900,000 50,000 50,000 Apron, obstruction survey 


Sky Manor 0 98,232 10,914 Apron expansion, rehab. 


Solberg- 
Hunterdon 71,282 3,960 3,960 Master plan study 


Somerset 0 34,000 0 Wetland delineation 


Sussex Airport 0 144,165 16,018 Design/construct apron 


Teterboro 706,706 + = 39,262-~—s-39,262_~—S—Liighting/ runways 


Woodbine 276,162 15,342 15,342 Convert runway 
Totals 11,308,911 2,049,439 1,335,023 


Reprinted from FAA Aviation News, March 1992 


The ABCs of Airspace Reclassification 
Acronyms are out, the Alphabet is in 


Y ou are no doubt thinking, “I just 
got used to the revised Part 91 
of the Federal Aviation Regulations 
and now the FAA throws this at 
me!” Things are not as bad as you 
think. 

Yes, the new rule establishes six 
classes of airspace, each identified 
by a single letter of the alphabet, 
and they replace such familiar 
acronyms as TCA, ARSA and ATA. 
However, this reclassification is 
meant to enhance safety and 
simplify airspace, not make it more 
complicated. 

On September 16, 1993, almost 
two years away, the rule will go into 
effect establishing six class designa- 
tions (A, B, C, D, E, and G) for U.S. 
airspace. 

The objectives of this airspace 
reclassification are to: 

¢ simplify the airspace 
designations; 

* increase standardization of 
equipment and pilot require- 
ments for operations in 
various Classes of airspace; 

* promote pilot understanding 
of air traffic control services 
available; 

° achieve international common- 
ality and satisfy our respon- 
sibilities as a member state of 
ICAO (International Civil 
Aviation Organization). 

This simplification of the airspace 
will make it easier for pilots to 
understand the requirements needed 
to operate in U.S. airspace. In fact, 
pilots flying IFR will experience 
very little impact, whereas other 
pilots will find minimal changes to 
the operating rules. The chart in 
Figure 1 gives a summary of the new 
airspace Classifications by describing 
the current airspace equivalent, the 
appropriate pilot certificate require- 
ments, the visual flight rules (VFR) 


visibility and distance from cloud rules, 
and the air traffic services offered in 
each class of airspace. 

_ There are few actual changes to the 
Federal Aviation Regulations (FAR) as 
a result of the reclassification. One 
important change to FAR Part 71 
eliminates the current difficulty of 
which requirements apply when several 
types of airspace are designated around 
an airport by simply correlating the 
class of controlled airspace to the 
airspace surrounding the area. Another 
change permits VFR pilots to remain 
clear of clouds while operating in Class 
B (formerly TCA) airspace. 

Most of the other changes are a 
matter of inserting the new alphabetic 
class of airspace in the place of the old 
acronyms. In FAR Part 1, general 
definitions for Special VFR Conditions 
and Special VFR Operations are added, 
Controlled Airspace is revised, and 
Airport Traffic Area is deleted. The 
only airspace not renamed by the 
reclassification is special use airspace. 

There is one point that needs some 
Clarification. In 1978 the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
saw the need to study the diverse range 
of regulations and airspace classifica- 
tions in use by member states and 
develop an international standard. In 
North America alone a flight from Iowa 
through Canada to Alaska can be 
fraught with many legal dangers if a 
pilot assumed that U.S. and Canadian 
regulations and airspace classifications 
are the same. They are not. (See 
“Flying to Alaska” in the January/ 
February 1992 FAA Aviation News for 
more information.) If that is the case 
on this continent, just think what flying 
across Europe would be like. 

Despite what many people think, 
the FAA did not arbitrarily adopt the 
ICAO airspace classification. Along 
with such international aviation 
associations as IAOPA, IFALPA, FAI, 


IATA, the U.S. as an ICAO member 
has been among the leaders from the 
beginning (1978) to develop a 
simplified airspace system. Parallel- 
ing this international effort was our 
own National Airspace Review 
(NAR). 

The FAA published the initial 
NAR recommendations in 1982 with 
the subsequent Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking No. 89-28 appearing in 
the Federal Register in October 1989 
proposing the airspace reclassifica- 
tion. It was not until the following 
March (1990) that ICAO formally 
adopted Amendment 33 to Annex 
11, Air Traffic Services, which 
established seven international 
classes of airspace (A through G). 
Barely a month after ICAO’s 
November 14, 1991 effective date, 
FAA’s final rule appeared in the 
December 17 Federal Register with 
an effective date of September 16, 
1993. | 

For a copy of the Airspace 
Reclassification, FAA Order 
7400.9, contact Document Inspec- 
tion Facility, APA-220, Washing- 
ton, DC 20591; telephone 202- 
267-3484. 

Over the next two years a dual 
airspace system will be used to 
transition pilots into the new 
system. During this time, the FAA 
will educate pilots on the reclassifi- 
cation by means of publications, 
videotapes, and pilot meetings. 
Another possibility being discussed 
is an advisory circular that will be 
sent to every registered pilot. 

As with all changes, it will 
take a while for the aviation 
community to transition to the 
new airspace classification, but in 
the long run a less complicated 
airspace will promote safety in the 
sky. 

Continued on next page 


NEW DEFINITIONS TO APPEAR IN FAR PART 1 


Controlled airspace means an 
airspace of defined dimensions 
within which air traffic control 
service is provided to IFR flights and 
to VFR flights in accordance with 
the airspace classification. 

Note—Controlled airspace is a 
generic term that covers Class A, 


Class B, Class C, Class D, and Class E 
airspace. 

Special VFR conditions mean 
meteorological conditions that are less 
than those required for basic VFR 
flight in controlled airspace and in 
which some aircraft are permitted 
flight under visual flight rules. 


Current Airspace Classifications 


FL 60,000 ee 
FL 18,000 Cable Positive Control Area 


14,500msl Continental Control Area 
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Uncontrolled 


FL 60,000 
FL 18,000 


* msl - above mean Sea level 


agl - above ground level 


Special VFR operations means 
aircraft operating in accordance 
with clearances within controlled 
airspace in meteorological condi- 
tions less than the basic VFR 
weather minima. Such operations 
must be requested by the pilot and 
approved by ATC. 


Vavanyak 
Varanyak honored 


James E. Varanyak, retired Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Director of 
Aviation, has been named to receive 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Aviation Hall of Fame. 

The award, to be presented at the 
group's annual dinner in May, was 
given to Varanyak for his dedication to 
furthering aeronautical education in the 
schools of New Jersey. 


NJDO 


Safety tips 


See and avoid accidents 
Reprinted from NASA's Callback, March 1992 


An IFR (Instrument Flight Rules) 
clearance does not automatically 
prevent conflict! One reason is that 
ATC radar coverage has limitations and 
may fail to display VFR (Visual Flight 
Rules) targets, making it impossible for 
a controller to issue timely traffic 
advisories. 

A controller's report to the ASRS 
(NASA's Aviation Safety Report 
System) describes one such situation. 

I issued climb clearance to Aircraft 

X to 14,000 feet. I had additional 

traffic inbound that I descended to 

15,000 that, when clear of Aircraft X, 

would need to cross a fix at 13,000 feet. 

This was to try to expedite both pieces 

of traffic. Aircraft X acknowledged his 

climb clearance and I issued a traffic 
advisory on the descending traffic and 
to expect further climb when clear. 

Shortly after this, Aircraft X asked 
what had just passed over him. 


Updates 


Scanning the scope I did not see any- 
thing... said I did not have any traffic 
and then saw a VER target at 12,500 
feet. I informed the pilot of what I saw 
and he responded that the aircraft had 
missed (him) by about 50 feet... 

The computer printout showed that I 
never received an alert on this (VFR) 
target. The Automation department was 
certain that I did not receive an alert 
and that I did not have the target 
displayed on my scope... 

If the pilot of one aircraft can see 
another aircraft, the see-and-avoid 
concept applies. FAR 91.113 makes 
this clear. "...When weather conditions 
permit, regardless of whether an 
operation is conducted under instrument 
flight rules or visual flight rules 
(ASRS emphasis) vigilance shall be 
maintained by each person operating an 
aircraft so as to see and avoid other 
aircraft." 


I High 


Licensing regulations set 


The Department is revising and updating 
aviation regulations regarding licensing of aviation 
facilities. 

Gil Maupin, Chief of the Bureau of Inspection 
and Aircraft Operations for the Office of Aviation, 
said the changes will streamline application 
procedures for facility licenses and, most impor- 
tantly, standardize the licensing criteria. 

Numerous responses have been received to the 
pre-proposal that was published in January. These 
comments are being reviewed for use in the final 
proposal which will be published soon. An addi- 
tional comment period may be followed by a public 
hearing before the regulations are adopted for use. 

Those interested in receiving copies of the 
proposed regulations may submit requests to 
Charles Meyers, Office of Policy Analysis, New 
Jersey Department of Transportation CN 600, 
Trenton, NJ 08625. 


New airport safety zone act 


The Air Safety and Hazardous Zoning Act of 1983 
($2174) sponsored by Senator Walter Rand was" 
renamed and amended January 18. 

The legislation now called the “Air Safety and 
Zoning Act of 1983,” replaces the term “airport 
hazard area” with “airport safety zone.” The change 
emphasizes the positive safety goals for users and 
neighbors of airports. 

The new amendments require a municipality to 
notify each property owner of record located within 
the airport safety zone and to file a copy of this notice 
with the county along with deeds. Airport safety 
zones must now be noted on municipal tax maps. 

The law also requires any person who sells or 
transfers a property to notify prospective buyers, prior 
to the signing of an agreement of sale, that a property 
is located in a “airport safety zone.” 

For further information regarding the Air Safety 
and Zoning Act, contact Neal Tully, NJDOT Office 
of Aviation at 609-530-2905. 
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Upcoming events 


May 30 & 31 


Oldbridge Airport 
Airshow (on drag strip) — 


July 18 & 19 
Atlantic City International Aitport 
Airshow 


July 18 & 19 
Solberg Airport - Balloon Festival 


August 8,9 & 10 
Alexandria Airport - Balloon Festival 


August 7 
Lakehurst Airport 
Air Demonstration 


August 9 
McGuire AF Base - Airshow 


August 27 
Sussex Airport - Model Show 


August 29 & 30 
Sussex Airport - Airshow 
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Drug information is available 


You can now use your phone or 
computer modem to obtain updates on 
drug testing, according to the US 
Department of Transportation. 

Any member of the aviation industry 
and other interested parties will now be 
able to use voice-mail or see an on-line 
computer summary of drug information 
and leave questions, obtain fax copies 
or download a document to their 
computer data base. 

By dialing 1-800-CAL-DRUG, a 
caller can communicate with a 
computer generated voice program that 
provides short descriptions of drug 
testing programs for each mode of 
transportation and answers to the most 
frequently asked questions about the 


Foreign flight trash law set 


Airport owners and pilots should 
know that aircraft entering the United 
States from a foreign country are 
subject to strict regulations set down by 
the US Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) in addition to the usual US 
Customs requirements. 


regulations. On this number, callers 
can request faxed copies of documents 
by facsimile, and receive them in 
minutes. For this service, a small fee 
can be charged to the user’s credit card 
account. 

Those who wish to communicate by 
computer modem can call 1-800-225- 
3804. There is a charge for modem 
access which can be paid on line with a 
credit card. 

The new information system was 
developed in coordination with 
EduNeering, Inc., of Princeton. It will 
be operated by the Transportation 
Safety Institute in Oklahoma City, a 
division of USDOT’s Research and 
Special Programs Administration. 


Particular emphasis is placed on the 
method of disposing of garbage and 
other waste materials carried on board. 

For more information write or call 
the USDA, Mid-Atlantic Region, 

505 S. Lenola Road, Moorestown, NJ 
08075, (609) 235-1428. 
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